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umn rates, and eventually engaged him as a full-time editorial
writer.
Despite his height and slight build, Henry George had
broad shoulders and a carriage of head and expression which
were to command attention everywhere. His dark auburn hair
had been heavy but now it was showing signs of thinning. His
approaching baldness concerned Annie George, who frequently
interspersed in her letters, when the two were separated, such
admonitions as, "Do you take care of your hair? Don't neglect
it on any account.... Have you had anything done for your
hair? If you would rub it with glycerine, it would do you
good/'10
Evidently he neglected to use glycerine, for he grew steadily
balder and his rapidly thinning hair became darker. His beard
was several shades lighter and was what the Scots call "sandy."
The grey-blue eyes, with their far gaze, were keener than ever.
His small hands, with their tapering fingers and pink palms,
clumsy with hammer or saw, were dexterous with ropes and
boats and quick at the case. His feet were small in proportion
to his height.
One day the husband and wife with their son, Henry, Jr.,
went together to buy shoes for the family. As they were leaving
the store Mrs. George heard the man who had waited on them
remark to another clerk, "Sure, not much to be made outer that
crowd! Himself has a bye's fut, herself has a gunTs fut, and as
fur the child, he has no fut at all!" xl
After seven months as typesetter, reporter, and editorial
writer for the San Francisco Times, Henry George became
managing editor at a salary of fifty dollars a week. He retained
the position for more than a year. During this time he improved
his writing style. He studied deeply the questions of the day
which he discussed in his editorials: free trade, paper money,
personal and proportional representation, public franchises,
privileges in the Army, the Australian ballot, "women's rights,"
and many other topics.
This study equipped him to write an article for the celebrated
new magazine, The Overland Monthly, whose chief contributors
were Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and Joaquin Miller. A seven-
thousand-word article, "What the Railroads Will Bring Us,"
appeared in the October, 1868, issue and brought him forty
dollars. It shows sharp traces of the trend in economic thought
which he was to develop later. The new railroads, which had